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were incompatible with democracy. They led either to anarchy
or to despotism. Mazzini constantly struggled with the task of
working out a new religion, in which humanity and nationality
were to be in full harmony. The progress of humanity appeared
to him as the highest aim, and nationality was the God-ordained
instrument for this purpose, and, therefore, sacred. His striving
for a new religion did not, however, lead to definite anc} clear
views, but resulted in a wavering attitude between Christianity
and pantheism. The progress of humanity was the self-mani-
festation of the Divine in various nationalities, each with a
separate mission.
There is an obvious affinity between Mazzini's philosophy
and German metaphysics, especially the systems of Fichte and
Hegel.1 Mazzini, indeed, made efforts to study some of their
works and also imbibed Hegelianism through Cousin. His
mystical enthusiasm for humanity was kindled by Herder and
Vico. German and French romanticism too had great influence
in moulding his thought. Like all idealists Mazzini preferred
abstract reasoning to empirical study of concrete historical and
social facts, and like all Romanticists he was apt to set intuition
and imagination above cold reason, and believed that genius and
the common sense of the people were able to discover truth
without much study. He himself was widely read and a very
acute political thinker.
The idea of a nation -which Mazzini had in mind was that of
a close community of equals co-operating among themselves and
with other nations for the moral and spiritual elevation of man-
kind A nation was constituted by the will of the people to form
a nation, and by a specific moral mission. The nation, therefore,
was not an arbitrary product of the State, it was rooted in geo-
graphical and historical conditions, and in the traditions formed
by them. The first necessity for a nation was unity, both in the
political sense of uniting all people of the same language and
traditions in one State, and in the moral sense of transforming
them into an homogeneous whole by the unity of principles.
Unity seemed to Mazzini the most important aim, and he vigor-
ously combated the plans of uniting Italy in the form of a federa-
tion. A federated Italy, he thought, would always be weak, be
subject to pressure by strong neighbours and unable to perform
her mission. The nation, furthermore, had to be independent of
foreign rule and influence, and free in its internal constitution
which could only be democratic.
-     * Cf. Otto Vossler, Ma&jnV$ polttsches Denken wd Wotten, 1927.